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$2 Billion Recommended For Prison Construction 


The Attorney General’s Task Force on 
Violent Crime has recommended that the 
federal government spend $2 billion to 
help the states build prisons. It also made 
a number of recommendations about fed- 
eral aid to states for improving law 
enforcement efforts as well as supporting 
research and statistics programs in the 
National Institute of Justice and Bureau 
of Justice Statistics. 

The 49 recommendations contained in 
the task force’s phase two report to Attor- 
ney General William French Smith are 
those which require changes in federal 
statutes, funding levels, or other resour- 
ces which would increase the federal 
government’s impact on violent crime. 

The $2 billion prison construction pro- 
gram should be administered by the 
National Institute of Corrections, the 
task force said. The criteria for a state’s 
obtaining federal assistance under this 
program should include a demonstration 
of the need for the construction, a contri- 
bution of 25 percent of the overall cost of 
the construction, and an assurance of the 
availability of operating funds upon com- 
pletion of the construction. Funds should 
be allocated by a formula that measures a 
state’s need for prison construction rela- 
tive to all states, the task force 
recommended. 

“Given the fact that 43 percent of pri- 
soners are being housed in facilities built 
before 1925, 70 percent of prison cells fall 
short of federal standards for square 
footage, and over one-half of the state 


correctional systems have one or more or substandard correctional facilities is 
institutions declared to be unconstitu- extremely important,” the taskforce said, 
tional by federal courts, we are of the The task force also recommended that 
opinion that assistance leading to the the Attorney General propose legislation 
replacement or renovation of outmoded (continued on page 6) 


Underwood Named NIJ Acting Director 


James L. Underwood, a professor of 
law at the University of South Caro- 
lina, is the new acting director of the 
National Institute of Justice. 

He succeeds Harry M. Bratt, who 
retired September 4 after serving as 
NIJ acting director since January 
1980. Prior to that, Mr. Bratt was act- 
ing director of the National Institute of 
Law Enforcement and Criminal Jus- 
tice, NIJ’s predecessor agency. 

Before joining NIJ, Mr. Underwood 
taught constitutional law and federal 
jurisdiction and procedure at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina. 

From 1962 to 1965, Mr. Underwood 
served as a captain in the U.S. Army 
Judge Advocate General’s Corp., 
where he tried a variety of criminal 
cases. Prior to that, he was a clerk for 
Judge Ralph Pharr in the Superior 
Court in Atlanta. 

Mr. Underwood received bachelor’s 
and law degrees from Emory Univer- 
sity and a master of laws degree from 
Yale University in 1966. 


He is the author of several books, 
including “A Guide to Federal Discov- 
ery Rules” and “Civil Trial Manuals 
I-II.” He is a member of the South 
Carolina and Georgia bars, the Ameri- 
can Law Institute, and Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

Mr. Underwood is married and has 
one child, a daughter. ■ 



Mr. Underwood 
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WHAT THEY ARE SAYING 


Violence: National Public Health Issut 

The following Is excerpted from an address by Horace G. Ogden, director of the C 
Health Promotion and Education, Center for Disease Control, U.S. Department of Hea^ 
Human Services, at a violence prevention forum at the Kennedy Library In Boston Massach 


It is hardly newsworthy that the health problems facing the U nited States in th 

3 quarter of the twentieth century are strikingly different, in magnitude and rel 

importance, from those which faced previous generations of public health nrofes 
als. Thanks in very large part to dramatic successes in dealing with the infectiou 
lay 4 "fr "f' in medical treatment, many of the principal killers and disa 

^ ^ past have declined, and m some cases, fallen off the charts In their Dhcea, 

chronic diseases, like heart disease and cancer, and a constellation of problems th^ 

commenda- not really “diseases” at all in the traditional sense of the word -icrirtf-nt. 

'SIA kinds and violence, including homicide and suicide. ‘‘^^'dtnts of r 

6 Beginning about a decade ago and accelerating ■' 

rapidly in the last five years, there has been a .strong , 

Pqj resurgence of interest in the concept of prevention, 

oeram ... 8 to meet changing needs. Prominence also 

has been given to the relatively new concept of health HP ^ 

promotion, in recognition of the fact that public ^ 

health should now be concerned not only with the * 

prevention of unnecessary death and disability, but ' * 

with enhancing the quality of life. ' ’ 1: 

The stage is now set to look at violence as a public 4 L-, 

hea.th professionals should now be concerned not tlf' 

only with the prevention of unnecessary death and 

disability, but with enhancing the quality of life. 

problems it has multiple causes. It is not susceptible fs’ ^Ka#**?* 
to simple cure. * 

But it is susceptible to definition and measure- T ^ a J' 

ment. It can be analyzed as a disease can, in terms of ' JT A 

victim, agent, and circumstances. Based on these A ’ __ 

de»s"„ed°r,U.r "’''''T"""'’ 

„r““ 

magnkud"ejet\s nml that^Tmk^^^ ‘he f 

every age group in the U S Donulntin^^f^ ^^niong the top five causes of death 

1 0 percent of all dlaJhs amona Idl « 

whites but more than 30 percent for bScks in thLsaS ^oup. 

problm'? h h'l pr™Wem^i^!lIh\c^^^ a grow 

other industrialized nations— natio ks shockingly worse than that 
with ours in most other respects. statistics are closely compara 

cardiovascular diseaL'and^cancer^^d'r ex'a 

people, homicide deaths are heavil’v r ^‘‘ttiple, who.se greatest toll is among oh 
in terms of excess years of life losf nroritmt''^^ among youth, multiplying the c 

Ina veryprelimiLy look, Vis e;irnft^^^^^^^^^^ 

product of other felonious crimes hi.t - .u majority of homicides are not t 

ces. The majority of these tvoes of ^^'^‘".''° ''^^^tnily members and acquaints 
increase in homicide a' sVeS '>"• l>“" 

Where do we .0 troTS 

following goals: government health experts have set t 



(continued on next peg 


•> By 1990, the death rate from homicide among black males ages 15 to 24 should be 
"educed to below 60 per 100,000. (In 1978, the rate for this group was 72.5 per 100,000.) 

• By 1990, injuries and deaths to children inflicted by abusing parents should be 
-educed by at least 25 percent. (Reliable baseline data are unavailable. Estimates vary 
from 200,000 to 4 million cases of child abuse occurring each year.) 

• By 1 990, the rate of suicide among people 1 5 to 24 should be below 1 1 per 1 00,000. 

;in 1978, the suicide rate for this age group was 12.4 per 100,000.) 

At first glance, these three health status objectives may appear very modest 
indeed— perhaps too modest. But these were deliberately drawn so as to be achievable 
objectives, reasonable expectations in a decade already under way. Further, they were 
developed in recognition of the fact that this is an extremely complex field in which 
public health professionals recognize that they are neophytes. If these objectives are 
surpassed, so much the better. 

We in the Center for Health Promotion and Education of the Center for Disease 
Control consider that the reduction of preventable death and disability due to violence 
is among our most exciting challenges in the immediate future. 

The process, which we believe can be applied to the problem of violence in general 
and homicide in particular, can be divided into three stages. 

The first is surveillance. Homicides are currently reported to police and vital 
statistics agencies. We suggest a collaboration permitting the linking and comparison 
of these data. We have begun this endeavor with an examination of child homicide, 
growing out of an initial interest in the broader problem of child abuse. Much evidence 
indicates that homicide in this age group is more difficult to define than for other ages. 
The National Center for Health Statistics of the Public Health Service and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation of the Department of Justice have assisted us by supplying 
their homicide data. 

Preliminary findings indicate that current figures may underestimate the incidence 
of child homicide by as much as 25 percent. This work is ongoing and is being 
broadened to include surveillance of adult homicides, as well as suicide and other 
violent deaths. 

The second stage in which the public health enterprise, and specifically the Center 
for Disease Control, may be able to assist is the epidemiologic assessment of precur- 
sors to violence. It has been suggested, among other places in the 1990 objectives 
document, that the goal of stress reduction will decrease violence in our society. Thus 
far, the link between stress — which is variously defined — and violent behavior is 
preliminary at best. 1 

We urgently need large population data that relate economic status, employment, 
isolation, crowding, illness in the family, drug or alcohol abuse, or lifestyle to such 
outcomes as homicide and suicide. Examination of these issues presents an exciting 
epidemiologic challenge in the coming decade. 

The third stage is to use the epidemiologic findings as a basis for specific interven- 
tion measures to reduce risk. Already we can project a few: parenting and behavior 
education, stress recognition and coping skills, and alteration of both the environmen- 
tal and lifestyle factors associated with heightened risk. 

We have a great deal to learn. We certainly are not ready to propose solutions. We 
hope that our modest beginning in the Center for Health Promotion and Education at 
CDC— setting up a special project unit with two physician-epidemiologists giving full 
time to the public health aspects of violence-will be a pioneering effort. ■ 

PROUNP the IMATIOInI 

BALTIMORE, MD.— In an attempt to cut arrest processing time, police in Balti- 
more County, Maryland, are issuing “criminal citations,” The citation, which looks 
like a parking ticket, gives an offender information on when to appear for trial without 
having to set foot in the police station. The new procedure was made possible by 
legislation passed by the state’s jgeneral assembly last year. The law only applies in 
specific circumstances and leaves it to the police officer’s discretion whether to issue 
the citation or proceed with traditional arrest procedures. Offenses for which citations 
can be issued include violations of county code regulations, concerning licensing 
alcoholic beverages, firearms, loitering, hunting, disturbing the peace, trespassing, 
and public drinking. ■ 


Crime Rose In 1980 

Crime rose 9 percent in 1980, 
according to the Ona! figures com- 
piled' by; 'the Federal ■V^Bure^ 
'Investigation'.: ■ . 

When compared with 1979, vio- 
lent crime increased 1 1 percent and 
property crime was up 9 percent. 

Among the violent crimes, 
murder increased 7 percent; forci- 
ble rape, 8 percent; robbery, 18 per- 
cent; and aggravated assault, 7 
percent. In the property crime cate- 
gory, burglary increased 14 percent; 
larceny-theft, 8 percent; and motor 
vehicle theft, 2 percent. 

Southern states had the highest 
percentage of reported crime in the 
United States (31.3 percent), fol- 
lowed by the Western states (23.9 
percent), North Central states (23.5 
percent), and Northeastern states 
(21.3 percent). 

Since 1976, violent crime 
increased 33 percent and property 
crime was up 16 percent, the Bureau 
said. Since 1971, violent crime has 
jumped 60 percent and property 
crime 54 percent. ■ 


us Bombing Incidents 
Decrease 15 Percent 

The number of bombings in the 
U.S. decreased 15 percent during 
the first six months of 1981 as com- 
pared to the same period of 1980, 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
reports. 

The preliminary figures show 553 
bombings occurred during the first 
half of 1981, of which 369 were 
explosive and 184 incendiary. A 
total of 645 bombings were 
reported for the same period in 
1980. 

This year’s incidents resulted in 
11 deaths, 68 injuries, and property 
damage estimated at more than $55 
million. 

Residences were the most fre- 
quent targets of the bombings, 
accounting for 33 percent of all inci- 
dents. Commercial operations, 
office buildings, vehicles, and 
school facilities also were frequent 
targets. Eleven attacks were aimed 
at law enforcement agencies. ■ 



‘Local Legal Cultures’ Blamed For T 

T 1 1 _ ^ 


Local legal cultures and traditions that 
have become ingrained in the court sys- 
tem over the years are perhaps the biggest 
obstacle to overcome in trying to reduce 
trial court delay, says the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration. 

LEAA, basing its observations on five 
years of experimentation and research to 
speed up trials, identified the so-called 
local legal culture” as informal accom- 
modations often reached between judges 
and attorneys over the conduct of the 
court’s business— decisions that should 
be made by the trial court judge, 

_ It cited as an example an attorney who 
tries to handle too many cases at one time 
and repeatedly asks for continuances of 
his cases to meet his schedule. Many if 
not most, judges try to be 

accommodating. 

LEAA also said that in some large met- 
ropolitan courts, some attorneys also 
engage in dilatory tactics to help their 
clients, and over time these practices 
become institutionalized. 


“In some courts,” said Nicholas 
Demos, LEAA’s program manager, “it 
takes as long to pick a jury as it does to try 
a case. These delays gradually become the 
norm. This, of course, results in a tre- 
mendous waste of resources.” 

Mr. Demos said LEAA’s Court Delay 
Reduction Program found that, in some 
courts, lawyers are permitted to wait until 
just before the trial before commencing 
plea bargaining, while prosecutors often 
are guilty of not dismissing marginal 
cases until just before trial. 

It also discovered that there were cases 
in which victims or witne.sses were 
ordered to appear eight or ten times 
before the trial finally began, he said. 

“In this situation you can truly say that 
the crime victim also has become the vie- 
^m of the criminal justice system,” Mr 
Demos said. 

The best way to reduce trial delay is for 
the courts to control the How of cases 
trom the filing of charges through the 
trial, Mr. Demos said. “Time standards 


i 

must be adopted lor each step in t 
inal process so that points ofdela 
identilied and eliminated,” 

-lust as crucial, the attitudes ol 
tic.pants in the court process r 
changed to support processing o 
nal eases within the new standi 
said. 

Some C’oiirSs Efficient 

Sonic courts ha\e processed c 

cases efficiently for many years ”s' 

Demos. ' * ’ 

ffe cited these examples; 

• I'l'c Portland, Oregon. ci 
court has routinely proees.sed 

cases from arrest to trial in less tl 

days. 

• Miami reduced its criminal ca' 
cessing from 212 days to «() days.' 

• Detroit eliminated a 4 00 
hacking in the (.'ity Recorder’s Cou 
reduced processing time from 270 d 
75 days. 




'OL/rf Delay 

i Las Vegas reduced its criminal back- 
r from 1,551 to 973 cases despite a 
ijor concurrent growth in new 
gation. 

9 Ann Arbor, Michigan, completely 
minated a 2,000 case criminal backlog 
ule simultaneously reducing its median 
ocessing time from 286 to 65 days. 
George Bohlinger, acting administra- 
r of LEAA, said, “State court person- 
1 are developing entirely new attitudes 
ward what can and should be done to 
tter serve the public and save money.” 

Workshops Conducted 

Mr. Bohlinger said LEAA has con- 
cted workshops on court delay reduc- 
in for 36 metropolitan trial courts, and 
r 26 state court systems. Technical 
sistance teams have assisted nearly as 


many courts over the past four years. 
Their recommendations include: 

® Define the existing case processing 
system, and collect sample or complete 
data on caseloads and case processing 
times. 

• Organize the court and bar to seek 
cooperative solutions to improve case 
processing. Emphasize court responsibil- 
ity for the handling of its caseload. 

• Identify the principal case manage- 
ment problems, and form a delay reduc- 
tion plan that can be phased in over a 
fixed period. 

• Establish a permament court moni- 
toring and control system. 

The LEAA program, which started in 
1976, has already assisted over 70 metro- 
politan and state court systems, provid- 
ing technical assistance, demonstration 
grants, and training. It works with both 
trial and appellate courts. Major state- 
wide grants are currently operating in 


New Jersey, Massachusetts, and 
Alabama. 

A 1980 evaluation report by the Ameri- 
can Judicature Society on the early phase 
of the program said that delay reduction 
strategies had been successful in improv- 
ing case processing time in the four juris- 
dictions studied without altering patterns 
of disposition or sentencing. 

“Guilty pleas neither increased nor 
decreased; sentences were neither harsher 
nor more lenient. In short, the fear that 
reducing delay necessarily means ‘giving 
away the courthouse’ is unfounded,” the 
report said. 

As a result of the program, the Confer- 
ence of State Chief Justices and State 
Court Administrators resolved to dedi- 
cate 1981 to a “renewed emphasis on 
court delay reduction.” Thus far, 44 
states and territories have said they will 
participate in state-level workshops to 
tailor plans for reducing court backlogs 
and delay in their jurisdictions. ■ 



Publications 



Spouse Abuse in the Armed Forces, by 
ois West, Willie M. Turner, Ellen Dun- 
oody, and William H. Schaap ($10.00); 
rosecution of Spouse Abuse: Innova- 
ons in Criminal Justice Response, by 
isa G. Lerman ($7.00); and, Legal Help 
>r Battered Women, by Lisa G. Lerman 
1.50), all published by the Center for 
^omen Policy Studies. To order, write: 
enter for Women Policy Studies, 2000 P 
t., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
Urban Danger: Life in a Neighbor- 
ood of Strangers, by Sally Engle Merry, 
ublished by Temple University. The cost 
$18.95. To order, contact: Temple Uni- 
jrsity Press, Broad and Oxford Sts., 
hiladelphia. Pa. 19122; telephone: 
15/787-8787. 

The Silent System: An Inquiry Into 
risoners Who Commit Suicide, by B.E. 
urtch and R.V. Ericson ($5.00); Decar- 
eration and the Economy of Penal 
leform, by J. Chan and R.V. Ericson 
55,00); and Vandalism: A Bibliography, 
y J. Pethick and C.J. Matthews ($2.50), 
11 published by the University of Toron- 
d’s Centre of Criminology. To order, 
^rite: Publications Office, Centre of Cri- 
linology, University of Toronto, 130 St. 
iieorge St., Toronto, Canada M5S 1 Al. 


Guide to the Design and Development 
of an Equal Employment Opportunity 
Program and Conducting Affirmative 
Recruitment in Criminal Justice Agen- 
cies, published by OJ ARS’ Office of Civil 
Rights Compliance. For a free copy, 
write: Office of Civil Rights Compliance, 
OJARS, Washington, D.C. 20531. 

International Exchange of Informa- 
tion on Current Criminological Research 
Projects in Member States of the Council 
of Europe, a directory of current crimino- 
logical research projects, published by 
the Council of Europe. To order, write: 
Directorate of Crime Problems, Council 
of Europe, Strasbourg, France. 

Developing Community-Based Servi- 
ces for Battered Women and Their Fami- 
lies, a 150-page manual published by the 
Park Slope Safe Homes Projects. The 
cost is $5.00. To order, write: Park Slope 
Safe Homes Projects, P.O. Box 429, Van 
Brunt Station, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11215. 

Citizen Support for the Police ($2.00, 
order number PN5013), Contract 
Administration in a Police Agency 
($3.50, PN93), Labor Relations Guide- 
lines for the Police Executive ($3.00, 
PN91), and Policy and Administrative 
Guidance ($4.00, PN90), all published by 


The Traffic Institute as part of its man- 
agement series. To order, write: Book 
Department, The Traffic Institute, 
Northwestern University, P.O. Box 1409, 
Evanston, 111. 60204. 

Child Snatching: The Legal Response 
to the Abduction of Children, by Sanford 
N. Katz, published by the American Bar 
Association Section on Family Law. The 
cost is $19.00. To order, write: ABA Cir- 
culation Department, 1155 E. 60th St., 
Chicago, 111 60637. Add $1.00 handling 
charge for each order. 

Explosives: Federal Agency Directory, 
a directory of federal agency information 
on explosives compiled by the Federal 
Interagency Commission on Explosives 
and published by the Bureau of Alcohol, 
Tobacco and Firearms. To order, write: 
Bureau of ATF, U.S. Department of the 
Treasury, Washington, D.C. 20226. 

Information Systems Technology in 
State Government, presents a detailed 
census of information systems technol- 
ogy in the 50 states, including law 
enforcement and public safety agencies, 
published by The National Association 
of State Information Systems. The cost is 
$30.00. To order, write: NASIS, P.O. 
Box 11910, Lexington, Ky. 40578. ■ 
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Attorney General’s Violent Crime Tas 


(continued from page 1 ) 

and request funding to allow direct finan- 
cial assistance to state and local govern- 
ments that are suffering a criminal justice 
disaster or emergency of such an unusual 
nature and proportion that their own 
resources fall short of addressing the 
need. 

For e.xample, the task force noted the 
efforts of LEAA in providing technical 
assistance and discretionary grant 
awards or reprogramming block funds to 
meet such emergencies as national politi- 
cal conventions in Miami, Detroit, Kan- 
sas City, and New York. 

With the demise of LEAA, the federal 
government no longer has available to it a 
source of funding that can be used to 
meet emergencies such as these, the task 
force said. 

We believe that, when conditions war- 
rant, the federal government must pro- 
vide such assistance to state and local law 
enforcement to ensure that criminal jus- 
tice services are maintained and law and 
order are preserved,” the task force said. 
To this end, we recommend that the 
Attorney General seek legislation that 
would specifically authorize the Depart- 
ment of J ustice to provide such assistance 
and that adequate funds be made availa- 
ble for such purposes.” 

The task force report made several 
recommendations concerning federal 
research and statistical efforts. 





Attorney General Smith (center, standing) addresses members of the task force, from left- Fr 
Los Angeles County; David Armstrong, district attorney of Louisville- former Atfornev r«n 

Teni Of "aw'Sce^i^nT 

ence for the use of a firearm in the com- 
mission of a federal felony and to 
prohibit the importation of unassembled 
parts of handguns that would be prohi- 
bited by law if assembled. 


Juvenile Crime 


Research and Statistics 

be the subject of a special 
noted ^ regular basis, it 

It asked the Attorney General to 
National Institute of Justice to 
" a high priority the research 


The task force also recommended 
increased efforts to combat juvenile 
crime. It said the FBI should collect fin- 
gerprint and criminal history records of 
juveniles convicted of serious crimes and 
that federal investigative and prosecutor- 
ial resources now directed against tradi- 
tional organized crime activities should 
f fvnor, -elude the serious crimi- 
langs. Funding for 
land development 
avided “within the 
I'ork for general 
e said. 

*al role incombat- 
ime, we believe it 
iminal activity as 
oblem,” the task 
itegies to reduce 
itted by juveniles 
vith strategies to 
lerally, and fund- 
is should be on a 
K other programs 


Six Task Ton 
To Directly / 

Of the 64 recommendations 
tained in the task force repor 
would have a direct bearing o 
JSIA agencies, 

Recommendation 53 propose 
creation of a funding program i 
federal level that would support 
and local efforts to initiate demoi 
tion criminal justice projects, bul 
tioned against the creation o 
LEAA-type program. 

Another recommendation v 
permit federal financial assistan 
areas that were experiencing a c 
nal justice emergency such as the 
murders in Atlanta earlier this yi 
The other recommendations suj 
increased federal efforts in the sta 
cal analysis of crime, federal sup 
of centralized criminal justice rec 
at the state level and training for ci 
nal justice practitioners. 

Here are the task force propc 
that have a direct relationship tc 
JSIA agencies: 

• Recommendation S3: The Ai 
nev General should ensure that 



e Completes Final Recommendations 





re director, Crime Victims Legal Advocacy Institute; Wilbur Littlefield, public defender, 
rman; Mr. Smith; Jeffrey Harris, task force executive director; Gov. James Thompson of llli- 
y; and, Robert Edwards, director of the Division of Criminal Justice in the Florida Depart- 


mmendations 
'I A Agencies 

uate resources are available for 
esearch, development, demon- 
on, and independent evaluation 
ethods to prevent and reduce 
IS crime; for disseminating these 
igs to federal, state, and local jus- 
igencies; and for implementing 
programs of proven effectiveness 
2 state and local level, b. Grant 
is for implementing such demon- 
id programs require a reasonable 
1 of state or local funds and be 
;d to a reasonable time period. 
Recommendation 52: The Attor- 
jeneral should support or pro- 
legislation to allow direct 
cial assistance to supplement the 
.rces and efforts of state and local 
rnments that have demonstrated 
they are suffering a criminal jus- 
disaster or emergency of such 
ual nature and proportion that 
own resources fall short of 
2 ssing the need, and he should 
2 St adequate funds to support 
assistance. 


For example, the task force noted, the 
prosecution of juvenile career criminals 
has been limited because prosecutors are 
encouraged to restrict their efforts to 
adults. This problem is exacerbated by a 
lack of juvenile criminal history data 
available to adult sentencing courts, it 
said. 

“We feel strongly that any resources 
which are made available be directed 
toward the reduction of violent crime 
committed by juveniles, with a particular 
emphasis on the serious repeat offender,” 
the task force report said. 

Bail Reform Advised 

In other recommendations, the task 
force said: 

• The Attorney General should seek a 
substantial increase in personnel resour- 
ces for federal law enforcement and pro- 
secutorial agencies to enable them to 
effectively perform their present respon- 
sibilities and the expanded responsibili- 
ties recommended by the task force. 

• Legislation should be proposed to 
amend the Bail Reform Act to deny bail 
to persons who present a danger to the 
community and those accused of a 
serious crime who had previously, while 
in a pretrial release status, committed a 
serious crime; define the authority of the 
courts to detain defendants unlikely to 


appear for trial; provide the government 
with the right to appeal release decisions; 
and make the penalties for bail jumping 
more proportionate to the penalties for 
the offense with which the defendant was 
originally charged. 

® Legislation should be proposed to 
create a verdict in federal criminal cases 
of “guilty but mentally ill.” 

® Amend the “exclusionary rule” so 
that evidence would not be excluded 
from a criminal proceeding if it was 
obtained by an officer acting in the “reas- 
onable, good faith belief' that it was in 
conformity with the Fourth Amendment 
to the U.S. Constitution. 

® Legislation should be enacted to 
establish federal standards for the fair 
treatment of victims of serious crimes, 
and a study should be conducted on the 
various crime victim compensation pro- 
grams and their results. 


Citizens Expect Justice 


“The citizen wants safety and expects 
justice; too often, he or she gets neither,” 
the task force said. “Citizens may be able 
to accept, even if they do not like or 
understand, high rates of crime, but they 
will not accept and will never understand 
the failure of the criminal justice system 
to excuse the innocent and punish the 
guilty. 

“When guilty persons go free because 
an officer acting in good faith seizes evi- 
dence that is thrown out of court on a 
technicality, when a convicted person 
evades punishment by countless and 
often trivial appeals, when judges give 
sentences that are so disparate as to bear 
little systematic relation to the magnitude 
of the offense or the record of the 
offender, when convicted offenders who 
have previously abused the privilege of 
bail are given bail again — when these and 
other apparent injustices occur, the citi- 
zen is not simply fearful, he or she is 
angry. If the government cannot ensure 
the safety of every citizen (and it cannot), 
it can at least ensure the integrity of the 
criminal justice system, and it can do this 
without weakening those fundamental 
rights that are essential to a system of 
ordered liberty.” 

Copies of the final report of the Attor- 
ney General’s Task Force on Violent 
Crime are available from the Department 
of Justice, Washington, D.C. 20530. ■ 
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Inmate Mothers Care For 
” Unique Program 

I ne following article is renriroo^ ■ • .. 


This is all very complex,” said Sister 
Elaine Roulet, the enthusiastic Catholic 
Chanties family liaison official who 
administers the programs. “Should the 
babies be here? 1 don’t know. It could be 
he most wonderful thing in the world 


Rules Frustrate Mothers 

‘It is difficult,” said Maria Rodriguez 


The following article is reprinted with 
permtssion, front The New York Times 

By Sheila Rule 

Inmates of the Bedford Hilic 

disturbance to quiet the 

It was a case of babies overnnu/A • /ir watched her three-month-old son 
the prison system. Powering ^^fredo invesUgate a toy in the play area. 

The cries came from the < oi, ^ privilege and vou 

mrsiry. where ebildren born after L'lr ' > '«! dis- 

a”r 

are opeS wfr,??’ 

Catbolie Charitte D “ “serf 'S, 

- « affor. bring a sense „f“orSc"v 
to the abnormalities of serving tim? 

irfsS; r;“ who““‘s 

anTa^aiSsT 

lead to a In.c J infractions can 

rigS' •‘'■'’'“""wXcSr'tS 

Duties Of Mothers 

to latrSS "a 

were born in nTarbTNrft'hr W ' rl”” 

Hospital, and to keen 

quarters clean A Droeram^ 

loped to assist th^ ® 

development andthTv'" children’s 

tional or vocatio^fw 

vocational classes at the prison 

mg ,n which the women 


gusted about it because there i 

.^J.st,m,d„n-t,ct,.„d;,"“fh'«:; 
hosp'trf^et’Vrf al'll®:i ™“';» " 

not allowed to bring the b-ihiei' 
room. We ca.f, tHc t.tm 
temperature or feed them the t"od 
want to feed them,” she said 

Ibere are still so many rules iiV' i*i 

one inmate .said you’re afraid to g t l' 

m the morning because you don’t 

what you won’t be allowed to do nevT 
sSometimes I don’t feel iii- oext. 
l-ocan.se r„ g,„ m,,,;',"-,:, 

against my own baby. sSometirnev^, 

.lust want to .scream.”' 

I he tension is most palpable when -i 

b^_y ,s planed *1,1, rein, ivj, i,X*; 
eait. I he removal of the infant amt Hia 

immediate rea.ssignment of the mother to 





tesenerat pttpi''-'" 

,„„tes aluavs iniim.l- : .aii,. iii.np 
, ‘hers that the same tlmm vs ii; imppet, 
llhein tinloss thr\ air pa; ‘'a .! !«.'!> nr 
leircliikifcn ate a saai nl.l 
“I vvas sittini' litnknip a' la a;n!i,‘ ■ a\‘ 
jicr (lay aiul 

id Mary Wiii’lH, 1 m' t'* 

,cet)fone-aiul a half in iLaa." umi' Nu 
issession dI iiaaiarti'. a!*. 

,ing home (Vtntv! .v, and I a!id 

ay that ! get to gn> loaiir i tgiH alfi-i hat 
go u p Hcii ) i"e 1 1 1 c‘ |ni ml i/' I vt. "i . 1 1 d 1 1 1 
)vembcr." 


VUmM Iried rr«»giuin 

The mirsciA niir *d sru'ia! l.iniii*^ 
Dgrums OHa'sccti ln\ Sisli;'! I at tin.' 

,S0n, which hiMr.n>a u.aai-ri Iimmi 
•() 11 g limit Ncu V'iiik M.ilr Mm s.in! 

It the nui'sciA iias in cci-aciicr 
ig as tlic ptisuii tias" afiil flail 'die 
lieved it was tht‘ n!il\ hih,* m! m.. kiin! ni 
; coil lit ry . 

A Florida (’iiciitt riinil iiiiigc iiilrit 

t year that **aii Milan! slmnld irtiiain 
th his niotiicr i! I'lMssildr;'* ami eiiilru’il 
: state to prinidr »i |i»tttl cell le»t rin 
nateand het ncwhcttri stin Sincr ilirn, 
nhers and chiklini lia\r I'nmii lisirtg im 
iiirsery cottage in ilie ! hnui.i C eotre 
nal Fnstitiituvii at I iciceil Fliii ptisHit 
thorilics arc noi liapfH wnli ilir .iitaii 
meni and hope in jV|i*i\c ii mil b\ aiiii 
n under a rc\iscd \iaic law iiiaf gnes 
J courts less laUltitfr tii dci'iifiiig: 
ither-chdd pnstui lasrs 
Other I'aniih srmces al llcdtioil flilis 
dude transpiHiatuHi id* I.miiiIics wfu'^ 
uld not ulhctuisr visit itic faultfv, 
icemcnt ot ctnldicn mi hmci cair ihn 
} the mother's conliiiciiiciM. taiiMlv 
:rapy sessions, and ciisis MiirivrniiMti 
The prison also has Ilic Sesame Sttcc! 
)om, whicli provides visiting diildicii 
th a play area vvhcic ihrv are super'" 
led by inmate voliMiiccis and an raih * 
ildhood teacher, and a "pareitiiiip 
nter'' where motheis aiuf childirii can 
end time together wirhoui ifisiyihanvr 
tmilies in the neiglihoi mg coiiimyiiifv 
ive served for thiee years as hosts to 
ijdren of inmates, leiuiig the ctnklien 
dt their mothers daily lot a week, 

'‘We are trying no make changes, and 
e changes may he wondeiliil aiul mai- 
■lous, but the bottom line is that this is 
ill a prison iind an abmnmal placed' 
5»ter Elaine said, 'ii\ haul to make it 
)rmal, but the real intgedv would be not 
ytry- ' ^ n 

® 198 l by the New- York limcsC’om- 
pany. Reprinted by peiiiiissioii 


Task Force Reommendations That Affect JSIA Agencies 


ftoin p<ic;o 71 

• ixti'ommeniiation 51: Flic Attor- 
!nn trcncial slnmld ensure that ade- 
»,|uafe lesvnnecs arc available for the 
vtiilccfion ami analvsis oi' statistics on 
.■nnie, its vmluns, Ms pci pctralors, and 
all pails of the fusMcc system at all 
lr\rls of gincinment and lor the dis- 
'.rtiiiMriiiiMi ei! these statistics policy- 
inakeis in the Dcpaitrnent o! Justice; 
rul'ici agencies of Icileial. state, and 
dual gMvenmicni. the i’ongress; and 
fhe genrial public 

• Recomrwfuiadtyrt I he Attor- 
lies ticneiai sliould suppi'Ml or pro- 
posr legislaliiui to- authuri/e and 
|Meo ule adequate rcst>uiecs for grants 
IM stale gove-rninents to establish the 


central state repositories of records 
and the criminal justice information 
systems required for participation in 
the Interstate Identification Index 
program, or alternative criminal his- 
tory exchange programs. 

• Recommendation 45: The Attor- 
ney General should seek additional 
resources to allow state and local pro- 
secutors to participate in training pro- 
grams for prosecutors. 

• Recommendation 44: The Attor- 
ney General should establish, and 
where necessary seek additional 
resources for, specialized training pro- 
grams to allow state and local law 
enforcement personnel to enhance 
their ability to combat serious crime. 


MJ 

• to the Police Founda- 
'tiou io e'Vpauii ctsri'eiU study of the 
I'lpiMUiioM id the New y ork State gun 
hivi tn New Ymk C'Mv to mehide the 
lr,gis!»iUouN ellecuveucss throughout 
flic \falr. 

I hr grant Mtcliidcs funds to publish 
*1 irjHii't that vvill give state legislators 
ant! tlic public Mtimmalion about how 
to I educe gun vudenee through statu- 

uns iclmm 

• to the TniversSfy of 
IkiiverN Depirlmeiit of 
loiiiiiestiomi so study the ellectiventss 
of she ‘Make a Bite Out of Crime 
cfiinc prevention advertising 

campaign ^ ^ * 

I he study, which wall include inter- 

\icwuig a national sample of adults, 
will jndite the impact of long-term 
anti-crime messages on citizens and 
develop strategies to improve such 
campaigns. 

• S119.4tKI to the New York City 
Arson Strike Force to study the rela- 
tionships between arson and housing 
assistance programs. 

I he projecU which will run througn 
April 1983. will evaluate the city’santi- 
arson policies to 
applicability elsewhere. It will com 
pare computerized records of build 
ings that have received housing 
assistance to records of arson incidents 


to determine if they have a higher 
arson rate than buildings in general. 

• 5123,105 to the University of 
Maryland Law School in Baltimore to 
continue the development of an 
annual review of criminal justice 
research. 

“Crime and Justice: An Annual 
Review of Criminal Justice Research” 
is a compilation of current essays on 
criminal justice. The series serves crim- 
inal justice practitioners, policy- 
makers, and researchers by making 
available in a single course, over a 
period of years, a summary of basic 
knowledge about critical policy and 
research issues involved in crime 
control. 

OJJDP 

• $202 483 to the National Urban 
Leaeue, New York City, to complete a 
study of the relationship between 
school suspension and discipline and 
juveniles’ involvement in the criminal 
justice system. 

• $200,000 to the Arkansas High- 
wav Safety Department to develop a 
model adolescent alcohol prevention 

Snds will be utilized to combat 
alcohol and drug abuse among school 
children in eight communities 
throughout the state as well as three to 
five other states. ■ 







QJICK ACTION WANTED: 
“Vfosi Americans will cheer the strong 
law-and-order tone running through 
the final report of a presidential com- 
mission on siolent crime. 

“Of ail the panel’s recommenda- 
tions. the one that would be of most 
immediate benefit to states and cities 
calls for a four-year, S2 billion pro- 
gram of federal aid to build new 
prisons. 

“.More cells aren’t the only answer to 
the crime problem, of course. How- 
es er, better law enforcement, more 
sigorous prosecution and tougher 
sentences won’t mean much unless 
there are Jails for the miscreants. 

Earlier, the commission proposed 
that the government turn over to states 
surplus military facilities suitable for 
use as prisons. The administration 
already is acting on that suggestion, 
and we hope it will move as quickly on 
the commission’s longer-range 
—Editorial, The New York 
Dmfy Mews. 


American public, lhat is not to say 
that building new prisons by them- 
selves will be the ultimate answer to 
the crime problem... 

“But better prison conditions could 
surely be an important anticrime step 
combined with such enlightened penal 
practices as work release and com- 
munity service programs, probation, 
victim restitution, and more approp- 
riate sentencing and earlier parole 
proceduTes..." -Editorial, The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 


DECENT PRISONS; “Gov 
I hompson is right to single out inade- 
quate prisons as one of the key prob- 
lems m crime control. The Justice 

c^iW 

crime, of which Gov. Thompson was 
cc^chairm^an, has recommended a $2 
billion federal program to build new 
prisons. President Reagan should Snd 
room in the budget to put the proposal 
quickly into efrect...--Editoria/^Zl 
Chicago Tribune. ’ 


^ E.AIR CHANf'K' irrkrk 
REFORVf- “wi, , POR 

lih,LV !; " ‘heir politics 

igref on onr^"' 

vfrs?«i H I “»e contro- 

St ”, rr 

■™ »«''•'> ■»«« .h. ”17 'i' 

«rr.nrcl7“','™Z''r 

viose examination by the 


more prison BEDS: “The 
Attorney General’s Task Force on 
Violent Crime made 64 major recom- 
mendations, most of them so good 
that we feel hesitant to complain, but 
complain we must: Everybody talks 
about crime, but nobody does any- 
thing about it. The talking is one rea- 
son for the lack of action. 

“This is the fourth (or fifth?) big 
national, blue-ribbon report on crime 
to come along since the urban riots of 
the mid-I9d0s. There have been find- 
ings by the score and recommenda- 
tions by the dozen. But there has not 
been a lot of legislation, not been a lot 
of policy and program changes-at 
least not enough to keep the rise in 
criminal activity from more than dou- 
bling during this period... 

of priorities is that 

s do-able and urgent. Then we would 
iiKe to see prosecutors and courts 

fymg the exlusionary rule, probably bv 
authorizing detention before trial of 

surefv'h"* "/'"•■"“'S’ “"d almost 
surely by employing strict sentencing 
guidelines, and a phase-out of parole^ 
These are the sorts of things th»; 
would help take the criminals off the 

pnsons. ^Editorial, The Baltimore 

change of empharis-fr^ “ 
criminals to protecting t^ JuWic**"® 

Its recommendation that the feH 
eral government spend $2 billion over 


four years to help the states build pri- 
sons will run up against the Reagan 
administration’s budget-cutting 
policy. 

“But when judges are ordering pri- 
soners released because there isn’t 
enough room for all of them, the need 
for more prison facilities can hardly be 
denied. 

“A recommendation to modify the 
exclusionary rule, which now outlaws 
the use of some evidence, is sound... 

“Elimination of parole would put 
criminals on notice that they could no 
longer expect to get out of prison after 
serving minimum time. 

“Criminals and proverbial bleeding 
hearts will take exception to the prop- 
osal to keep potentially dangerous 
defendants in jail until trial, but the 
general public no doubt will see this as 
a good thing... 

‘The task force’s recommendations 
probably will spark a good deal of con- 
troversy, and many of them are not 
likely to be adopted immediately. 

But they should help nudge the 
criminal justice system toward greater 
attention to the rights of society.”— 
Editorial, The Pittsburgh, Pa,, Press. 



HUMANE CONDITIONS: “The 
findings of a federally-financed study 
on prisons...said long-term inmates of 

cide, become ill, and create discipli- 
nary problems more frequently than 

renortarfH feet. The 

nafionai *mportant data to the 

plaJe. 

“Although crime is becoming the 
® '•'ggest fear, many Amerfcans 

sons*?o P*-'- 

atfitudP i""*® There is an 

be ton^h ^ a"*"® P'-'*ons should 
gh and not a ‘nice place ’ True 
enough, prisons should not be luxury 
hotels, but they still should provide 
humane conditions. Unfortunatelv 

inrind hl"!i ®®*"*® "''“■•crowd- 
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Nov. 15-20: Workshop for Criminal Jus- 
tice Practitioners at Middle Level Posi- 
tions, Atlanta, Ga., sponsored by Atlanta 
University’s Criminal Justice Institute. 
Contact: Ms. Joann Smith, Criminal Jus- 
tice Institute, Atlanta University, 
Atlanta, Ga. 30314, 404/681-0251, ext. 
356. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 4: Command Officer Man- 
agement Development, St. Louis, Mo., 
and Dec. 7-10: Discipline, Atlanta, Ga., 
sponsored by Michigan State Universi- 
ty’s School of Criminal Justice. Contact: 
Ms. Sue E. Weber, School of Criminal 
Justice, Michigan State University, 560 
Baker Hall, East Lansing, Mich. 48824, 
517/353-5482. 

Dec. 1-4: Industrial Security, and Dec. 
7-11: Retail Security, both held in Louis- 
ville, Ky., and sponsored by the National 
Crime Prevention Institute. Contact: 
Admissions, National Crime Prevention 
Institute, School of Justice Administra- 
tion, Shelby Campus, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 40292, 
502/588-6987. 

Dec. 1-4: Forensic Science Techniques 
Seminar; Dec. 7-18: Supervision of 
Police Personnel and Traffic Accident 
Reconstruction; Dec. 12: Vehicular Theft 
Investigation Workshop; and, Dec. 14- 
16: Stress Management in Law Enforce- 
ment Seminar, all held in Evanston, 111., 
and sponsored by The Traffic Institute. 
Contact: Registrar, The Traffic Institute, 
Northwestern University, 555 Clark St., 
P.O. Box 1409, Evanston, 111. 60204, 
312/492-7245. 

Dec. 3-4: 1st Police Management Inspec- 
tions and Control Institute; Dec. 9-11: 
27th Local Government Problems Short 
Course; and Jan. 4-Mar. 19: 18th Com- 
mand and Management School, all held 
in Dallas, Texas, and sponsored by The 
Southwestern Legal Foundation. Con- 
tact: The Southwestern Legal Founda- 
tion, University of Texas, P.O. Box 707, 
Richardson, Texas 75080, 214/690-2377. 

Dec. 3-4: The Management of Guarding 
Operations, Arlington, Va., and Jan. 18- 
20: Physical Security Workshop, 


Orlando, Fla., sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Society for Industrial Security. Con- 
tact: ASIS, Educational and Seminar 
Programs Department, 2000 K St., 
N.W., Suite 651, Washington, D.C. 
20006, 202/331-7887. 

Dec. 3-4: Burglary Investigation; Jan. 21- 
22: The Job of the Supervisor; and, Jan. 
27-28: Crime Scene, all held in New York 
City and sponsored by the John Jay Col- 
lege of Criminal Justice. Contact: Ms. 
Barbara Natow, Criminal Justice Center 
of John Jay College, 444 W. 56th St., 
New York, N.Y. I00I9, 212/247-1600. 

Dec. 6-10: Hostage and Kidnap Negotia- 
tions, Reno, Nev., and Dec. 27-31: Oper- 
ational Intelligence for Security 
Directors, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., spon- 
sored by Richard W. Kobetz and Asso- 
ciates. Contact: Dr. Richard W. Kobetz, 
North Mountain Pines Training Center, 
Route Two, Box 342, Winchester, Va. 
22601, 703/662-7288. 

Dec. 7-11: Counseling and Communica- 
tions Skills; and Dec. 14-18: Firearms 
Qualifications, both held in Tampa, Fla., 
and sponsored by the Hillsborough Com- 
munity College’s Criminal Justice Insti- 
tute. Contact: Francis J. Deangelis, 
Coordinator, Criminal Justice Institute, 
Hillsborough Community College, P.O. 


Moving? 

Don’t forget to write! 


You can help us speed your change 
of address by clipping the label from 
your News and sending it with your 
address to: 


Justice Assistance News 
633 Indiana Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20531 


Box 22127, Tampa, Fla. 33622, 8 1 3/247- 
6641, ext. 245, 

Dec. 10-13: The Criminal Trial, Atlanta, 
and Jan. 21-24: Jury Selection, Houston, 
sponsored by The National College for 
Criminal Defense. Contact: Registrar, 
The National College for Criminal 
Defense, College of Law, University of 
Houston, Houston, Texas 77004, 
713/749-2283. 

Dec. 10-14: Advocacy Skills in the Juve- 
nile and Family Court~™7th Annual 
Juvenile Court Training Conference, San 
Francisco, Calif., sponsored by the 
National College of Juvenile Justice. 
Contact: National College of Juvenile 
Justice, P.O. Box 8978, University of 
Nevada-Reno, Reno, Nev. 89507, 
702/784-6012. 

Dec. 14-15: Fuel Efficient Driving 
Instructor Course; Jan. 4-8: Police Traf- 
fic Radar Instructor Course; and, Jan. 
11-Feb. 5: Police Traffic Management, 
all held in Jacksonville, Fla., and spon- 
sored by the Institute of Police Traffic 
Management. Contact: IPTM, Univer- 
sity of North Florida, 4567 St. Johns 
Bluff Road, South, Jacksonville, Fla. 
32216, 904/646-2722. 

Dec. 16-19: 59th Annual Conference of 
the National Legal Aid and Defender 
Association, San Francisco, Calif. Con- 
tact: M.A. O’Donnell, NLADA Confer- 
ence Office, 1625 K St., N.W., Eighth 
Floor, Washington, D.C. 20006, 
202/452-0620. 

Jan. 18-22: Developing Administrative 
Staff Skills, Phoenix, Ariz.; and Jan. 25- 
29: Administration and Management of 
Small Police Departments, Orlando, 
Fla., sponsored by the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police. Contact: 
lACP, 11 Firstfield Rd., Gaithersburg, 
Md. 20760, 800/638-4085. 

Jan. 27-29: Ordnance Expo ’82, Los 
Angeles, Calif., sponsored by the Los 
Angeles Police Revolver and Athletic 
Club. Contact: LAPRAAC, Box 1591 
Main Office, Los Angeles, Calif. 90053, 
213/221-3101. ■ 
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people people people people 


Theodore R. Newman, Jr., chief judge 
of the District of Columbia Court of 
Appeals, has been 
elected president of 
the Board of Direct- 
ors of the National 
Center for State 
Courts. 

Judge Newman 
has served as chief 
judge of the D.C. 

Court of Appeals 
since 1976. From 1970 to 1976, he was 
associate justice of the D.C. Superior 
Court. 

« ^ appointment to the bench, 
iced law in Washington, D.C. 



itrative law judge 



. Armstrong has been elected 
of the National District At- 
sociation. 
istrong re- 
ed on the 
’ineraFs 


with the Kentucky Department of Insu- 
rance. For two years he was a hearing 
officer on the Jefferson County, Ken- 
tucky, Board of Health and was a juvenile 
court judge in Jefferson County from 
1971 to 1973. Mr. Armstrong also was 
Louisville assistant police court prosecu- 
tor from 1969 to 1971. 

Albert W. Barney, chief justice of the 
Vermont Supreme Court, has been elect- 
ed chairman of the 
Conference of Chief 
Justices. He succeeds 
Robert J. Sheran, 
chief justice of the 
Supreme Court of 
Minnesota. 

Judge Barney has 
served on the Ver- 
mont Supreme Court 
for 22 years and was chief justice for 
seven years. He was a judge of the Super- 
ior Court from 1952 to 1959, serving as 
chief judge from 1958 to 1959. 

From 1961 to 1964, Judge Barney was 
chairman of the Statutory Revision 
Commission and a member of the State 
General Assembly. He has been a faculty 
member of the American Academy of 
Judicial Education since 1970. 




Eugene J. Murret, judicial admini 
trator of Louisiana, is the new chairma 
off the Conference of 
State Court Admin- 
istrators. He suc- 
ceeds William H. 

Adkins II, state court 
administrator of 
Maryland. 

Mr. Murret has 
been Louisiana’sjud- 
icial administrator 
since 1971. He previously served as exe 
utive counsel to the governor of Louis 
ana from 1969 to 1971. 

Bruce G. Dew has been appoint- 
ed director of the South Carolina 
Division of Public 
Safety Programs. 

Prior to his ap- 
pointment, Mr. Dew 
was a special assist- 
ant to the director of . 
the Central Intelli- i 
gence Agency in 
Washington, D.C. 

From J979 to 1980,, 
he was a judge of the Fifth Magisteri 
District in Lexington County, Sou 
Carolina. 





